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weat pours off Frank Carmody’s face as he tosses 
Express Mail pouches into their appropriate bins with 
skill and precision, taking the time to check the labels 
to make sure they have been marked correctly. A trans- 
fer clerk at the Newark International Airport Mail Facili- 
ty (AMF), Carmody is one of the many employees who 
works hard to get Express Mail out on time. Each night 


he breaks down Express Mail shipments that are 
scheduled for the hub in Houston, usually around 
12,000 pounds of mail, into about 10 containers. 

Because the flights through the Houston hub 
are all night flights, they have been dubbed the 
“moonlight express,” and the employees at the 
AMF cali their scramble to get the mail on the 
plane to Houston “racing with the moon.” 

The “hub” was established in response to the 
elimination of the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
January 1 and the resulting deregulation of the 
airline industry. Since deregulation, many of the 
regularly-scheduled night flights that were used 
to transport Express Mail were cancelled on short 
notice, and finding late-night flights for Express 
Mail became a major problem for the Postal Ser- 
vice. 

To offset this scheduling problem, an agree- 
ment was reached with Consolidated Air Freight 
(CF), which had contracted to rent cargo space in 
airplanes operated by Eastern Airlines. Now, Ex- 
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press Mail shipments that cannot get on regularly 
scheduled flights in time to arrive for next day 
service, are sorted into containers in nine cities 
(four cities on the East Coast, four on the West 
Coast, plus Chicago ), then flown to Houston. 
There, in the early morning hours, the containers 
are unloaded, sorted, reloaded and flown back to 
these cities to arrive in time for their Express Mail 
shipments to be delivered well before the service 
standard of 3 p.m. 

The hustle required to get the mail into the 
containers destined for Houston fits right into 
Frank Carmody’s style of work. A veteran of 21 
years’ postal service, almost all of them at an air- 
port mail facility, he knows the importance of giv- 
ing his best. On any given night he can be seen 
breaking down Express Mail, checking routes and 
schedules, making last-minute changes, solving 
problems—doing whatever's necessary to get the 
mail out. “We can’t always control the airline 
schedules,” he says, “but we can control how we 








work, and we can always try to do our best.” 

And doing his best is exactly what Carmody 
does. According to his supervisor, John lacobacci, 
Carmody is the kind of employee who makes a 
difference. “He’s strictly post office. He never 
says, “That’s not my job,’ ” says lacobacci. “He’s a 
tremendous worker and gives his all. He also uses 
his head and always pitches in where he’s 


A GREAT CREW 


lacobacci has high praise for the entire AMF 
crew, particulariy for their work on Express Mail. 
Starting at about three in the afternoon, the 
orange and blue pouches begin pouring in, and 
like a well-oiled machine, the Newark AMF crew 
begins the process of sorting Express Mail to its 
various destinations. The AMF employees handle 
an average of 25,000 pounds of Express Mail each 
night. 

As it comes in, mail handlers load the Express 
Mail on to a conveyor that sends it through the 
computerized Airline Contracting Data Collection 
System (ACDCS). The ACDCS equipment reads 
the Air Contract Transportation (ACT) tag that 
bears a pre-printed bar code for the destination 
city. It then weighs the pouch, assigns it to the ap- 
propriate planned dispatch and prints a routing 
label with the code for the destinating airport, 
weight, date and time of dispatch and the airline 
name and flight number. 

“We have a good crew here,” says lacobacci. 
“They work hard and pay attention to details,” he 
says. “But there’s always those few employees you 
really depend on. And Frank Carmody is one of 
them.” 

Another employee he depends on is Aaron Dul- 
berger, Carmody’s co-worker and friend for near- 
ly 15 years. Dulberger, a transfer clerk with 22 


years’ experience, is also acting ACDCS coordi- 
nator. He works closely with Carmody, making 
sure that Express Mail items go to the right place 
at the right time. Dulberger and Carmody say that 
when they are dealing with Express Mail, they 
must be flexible and ready to change schedules at 
a moment’s notice. When presented with a prob- 
lem, they don’t say “it can’t be done.” They put 
their heads together and map out a strategy that 
will work. 


The recent United Air Lines strike was a par- 
ticularly difficult time, and problems arose 
nightly. On one occasion when a TWA night flight 
was scheduled to take the place of one of the reg- 
ular United flights to San Francisco, TWA changed 
the size of the plane at the last minute. Dulberger 
and Carmody quickly saw that the plane would 


not be able to carry all the mail destined for that 
city, so they immediately made up an extra San 
Francisco container and sent it on the moonlight 
express through Houston. 

As both Dulberger and Carmody point out, 
there’s a lot of competition for the overnight mail 
dollar, and postal people must work together to 
make Express Mail a success. “If we don’t give the 
public good service, a lot of people won't be 
working here because there won't be any jobs,” 


says Carmody. & 





Frank Carmody (right) and Aaron 

Dulberger of the Newark, NJ, AMF work 
together on getting Express Mail shipments 
on the right flights. > 











Carmody and the other employees who handle 
Express Mail at the AMFs across the country “race 
with the moon” every night, and they usually win. 


A SUCCESS STORY 


On any given day, Carolyn Murphy of the Van 
Nuys, CA, Post Office, can be found juggling sev- 
eral appointments, numerous phone calls and on 
one occasion, 18 Chinese acrobats—and that’s not 
easy. As a customer service representative (CSR), 
she has many responsibilities. She is a salesperson, 
public relations whiz, tour-guide (the Chinese ac- 
robats were touring the facility ), good will ambas- 
sador and smoother of ruffled feathers. 

She’s also a mover and shaker when it comes to 
Express Mail service. When she was working as a 
CSR for the Hollywood, CA, Post Office, she knew 
the land of “big deals” was a prime territory for 


overnight delivery, but few people were using Ex- 


press Mail. Murphy set out to find out why. She 
discovered the companies in the area were using 
many other overnight delivery services, but not 
Express Mail. Some investigation narrowed the 
reason down to one major factor: convenience. 
Her potential customers included movie moguls, 


TV, radio station and record company executives 
and other entertainment personalities. In true 
Hollywood style, these busy executives would 
often meet with her in their workout clothes, hav- 
ing just come from the exercise room in their 
suites. They were not the kind of people who 
would take the time to go to the post office, find a 
parking place, and stand in line to send their Ex- 
press Mail. 

Murphy decided if these customers wouldn’t 
come to Express Mail, she would take Express 
Mail to them. In the three years she was CSR in 
Hollywood, her Express Mail volume tripled, due 
in large part to her making Express Mail service 
convenient to customers. She arranged for 15 ad- 
ditional Express Mail collection boxes to be put 
in place, she established special collection runs 
and arranged for customers to be able to drop Ex- 
press Mail off at the dock so they wouldn’t have 
to park or wait in line. The first day the changes 
were in place, one customer sent 100 packages of 
advertising tapes by Express Mail. 

Determination and the desire to succeed are 
important to Carolyn Murphy’s success. She once 
waited more than an hour in a particularly 
troublesome customer’s lobby but instead of get- 
ting mad, she used the time to read literature 
about the company. Her perseverance paid off. 
With the knowledge she picked up about the 
firm, she was able to show the customer how to 
improve his business with Express Mail service 
and ended up selling the customer 18 “legs” of 
Custom Designed Service (scheduled deliveries ). 

Murphy’s customers have nothing but praise for 
her. David Lavin, owner of Lavin Sales and Ser- 
vices Co. in Van Nuys, CA, calls her the “brightest 
spot at the P.O.” He says, “She is fantastic. She 
treats us like we are doing her a favor by using 
Express Mail. She also works as hard to make sure 
our incoming Express Mail gets to us on time as 





Sam Tsunoda 
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P| 4 Barbara Burkhalter, a Dallas, TX, Main 
p Post Office window clerk, goes out of her 
way to help customers with Express Mail. 





she does the ones we send out, although she gets 
no credit for them.” 

Another customer, Stan Jones, mailroom man- 
ager for Sunkist Growers in Sherman Oaks, CA, 
feels the same way. Sunkist uses Express Mail 
every day to send vital information to its growers 
throughout California and Arizona. Much of its 
Express Mail is sent to rural areas which are off 
the standard Express Mail networks. Most of the 
destinations have no airport, so the shipments go 
by truck to various small cities in the San Joaquin 
Valley in California, the heart of orange-growing 
country. Jones said that at first, Sunkist had some 
problems with Express Mail because their ship- 
ments were not meeting some of the truck depar- 
tures on time. Murphy worked with Van Nuys Ex- 
press Mail Manager Philip Schoeffling on a 
schedule for Sunkist that ensured that their Ex- 


press Mail met the departures every night. “Since 
then we have had no problems,” says Jones. 

In 1983 Murphy transferred to the Van Nuys 
Post Office to be closer to home, and she has 
made her mark at that post office. Her supervisor, 
Senior CSR John Harper says she always gives her 
customers excellent service. “She has fantastic | 
customer awareness,” he says. “She is very g 
at adapting to customer needs and following 
through.” 

Whether it’s selling customers Express Mail or 
following through with good service, Carolyn 
Murphy and customer service representatives 
everywhere make a vital contribution to the 
success of Express Mail. 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Carriers are one part of the long chain of work- 
ers who pickup, sort and deliver Express Mail. 
Arthur Houseman of the Northwood Station in 
Baltimore, MD, has been a carrier for 14 of the 15 
years since the USPS launched the expedited ser- 
vice. During that time he has seen Express Mail go 


from a few random pieces to a multi-million dollar 
enterprise. “When I first started here as a carrier, 
months would go by without us seeing a single 
piece of Express Mail. Now we have several every 
day in this station alone.” 

Houseman was born and raised in the North- 
wood Station neighborhood, so he knows nearly 
every person and every house in the area. 

Carriers often consult him when they are not 
sure about an address. “My customers are like 
old friends,” he says, “and I feel a special respon- 
sibility for making sure they get the best service, 
particularly with Express Mail.” 

He takes special care with Express Mail and 
gives it the important attention he knows it 
deserves. That attention takes the form of know- 
ing his customers, listening to them, and follow- 
ing through. He has one customer who walks 
her dog every morning at 10 a.m., rain or shine. 
So when he delivered a piece of Express Mail 
to her around that time one morning, and she 
wasn’t home, he made sure he circled by her 
house a second time. That extra effort resulted in 
a satisfied customer and an on-time delivery. 

Once Houseman was in the office when a sub- 
stitute carrier brought a piece of Express Mail 
back to the station because it was addressed to 
someone at a large apartment building, and there 
was no apartment number in the address. Since 
the customer’s name was not listed on the mail- 
boxes at the building, the carrier did not know 
where to deliver the piece. Houseman looked up 
the addressee in the phone book, called him and 
found out which apartment he lived in. The Ex- 
press Mail piece was delivered that day to 
another satisfied customer. 


Houseman can vouch for Express Mail service 
himself. He once shipped a load of Maryland crabs 
by Express Mail to his brother in New Mexico— 
clearly a case where second-day delivery would 
mean a bushel of spoiled seafood. He investigated 
and found the other overnight companies wanted 
at least three times more than the Postal Service 
to send the crabs airport to aizport. Houseman 
used Express Mail, and his brother enjoyed a big 
crab feast the next day. 

Houseman’s reason for caring about Express 
Mail is simple: “I figure,” he says, “if it comes by 
Express Mail, it’s important to someone.” > 
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WORKING WITH PEOPLE 


Window clerks play an important part in the 
Express Mail chain. Daily customer contact gives 
them an opportunity to sell and service Express 
Mail. Barbara Burkhalter, a window clerk in Dal- 
las, TX, works with Express Mail customers every 
day, advising them on the best way to send their 
mail. She helps them decide whether Post Office- 
to-Post Office Service (A Label) or Post Office-to- 
Addressee Service (B Label) would best serve 
their needs. If they need the mail early in the 
morning, she suggests an A label, telling them it 
may be claimed at the post office earlier than if it 
were delivered to the addressee. 

Burkhalter, who has been a postal employee for 
17 years and a window clerk for eight of those 
years, takes the time to listen to customers. Re- 
cently a customer came in to the Dallas Post Of- 
fice at about 4 p.m. with a piece of Express Mail 
that had to be at its destination the next day. 
Burkhalter had to tell him that she couldn't pro- 
vide next-day delivery for that destination on mail 
that came in after 3:30 p.m. But she didn’t stop 
there. She called the Dallas/Ft. Worth AMF to find 
out if the mail would make it to its destination 


overnight if the customer brought it to the air- 
port. They told her it would, so she gave the cus- 
tomer directions to the AMF and sent him on his 
way. The satisfied customer came back the next 
day to tell her that his mail had arrived on time 
thanks to her extra effort and help. 

Nick Manitzas, Express Mail manager for the 
Dallas Main Post Office, says Burkhalter is so good 
because “she stays on top of changes, not just Ex- 
press Mail, but all changes that she needs to know 
about to be a good overall window clerk.” 

He adds that she is alert and pays attention to 
detail. “Nothing gets by her,” he says. “She is 
dedicated, learns quickly and works well with 
customers. She goes out of her way to give 
good service.” 

Burkhalter thinks that keeping up with the 
latest information and following through with ser- 
vice is “just part of my job. I love being a window 
clerk and working with people.” 

These are just a few of the Express Mail 
“heroes” in the Postal Service. Many more dedi- 
cated employees all across the country give their 
best every day to help make Express Mail a 
success. Our hats are off to all of them. 

—Sharon Greene Patton 


HOW WE STACK UP 


AGAINST THE COMPETITION. 


THE 2-POUND PAK 


Overnight delivery of a two-pound package to addressee from Washington to Los Angeles. 





Cost Delivery Deadiine 


Saturday Delivery 


Sun. & Hol. Delivery | Refund Guarantee 


Forwarding 





Express Mail $10.75 3 p.m. Yes 


Yes Yes 





Federal Express $22.00* | 10:30 a.m. in most locations; 


Extra charge 
Noon in others 


Yes Extra charge 





Emery $22.00° Noon Extra charge 


Yes - Extra charge if out of area 





Airborne $22.00° Noon 


Extra charge 


Yes - Extra charge if out of area 





Purolator $23.50 Noon Extra charge 


Yes - Extra charge if out of area 





UPS $12.50 “Morning” in large metro areas; 


5 p.m. in others 


No 














Extra charge 

















Rates for private carriers do not reflect discounts offered to customers based on voiume. 


“These rates are for packages deposited at the carrier's drop boxes or downtown service centers. If pick-up is desired then the rates are increased by $3.00. 
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ZIP + 4 Holiday Label Order Form 


Please complete this form and attach it to the address list 
you want coded with ZIP + 4 codes. Before 

read the information noted at the left. Address lists not 
conforming to the requirements listed will be returned un- 
processed. Please send your address list and the com- 
pleted order form to: 





~ | Name (Not to exceed 26 characters) 





4 Street Address (Not to exceed 26 characters) 


City (Not to exceed 18 characters) 


State Abbreviation (Not to exceed 2 characters) 


ZIP Code (Not to exceed 10 characters) 


Telephone Number (Area Code + Number) 


Date List Submitted: 


Total Number of Pages in List: 


Total Number of Addresses on this List: 
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, ae are two of them,” her 
section supervisor had said, 
“one buying the money orders 
and one in the car. Can you 
get the car’s license plate 
number without exposing 
yourself to danger?” 


That was the question running through Bar- 
bara Gill’s mind as she slipped out of the side 
exit of a postal station in Chicago’s southside. 
Stepping into a blustery, overcast January after- 
noon, Gill steeled herself to act casually as she 
turned the corner onto the street where the sus- 
pects’ car had been spotted. 

She stopped momentarily, as though to adjust 
her collar against the 25-degree wind-chill fac- 
tor, and saw the car parked a few feet away from 
the Englewood Station’s lobby entrance. The 
license plate on the back was clearly visible. Out 
of the corner of her eye, as Gill strode past the 
car, she could also see the occupant of the car 
glancing nervously around. 

Now, she needed a way to get into the station 
without attracting the driver’s attention, a 
chance to get a description of the customer who 
was acting suspiciously—and a way to get safely 
back to her office. 

Gill had arrived at the entrance to the lobby 
at the same time as two women bringing a pack- 
age to mail, and she made herself part of their 
group. Inside the lobby, Gill instantly spotted 
the woman who had triggered suspicion by or- 
dering 14 $1-money orders. While waiting for 
them, the customer was standing sideways to the 
counter and watching everyone who entered the 
Station. 

Gill stepped forward, as though she was in a 
hurry, and called out to another window clerk, 
“Miss! Is there any way for me to mail money to 
Boston today?” This was Barbara Gill’s worst mo- 
ment. She is the superintendent of the En- 
glewood Station. Would her clerk catch on to 
the game fast enough—and play along? 

She did. Andrea Bellamy hesitated only a frac- 





tion of a second before looking her boss directly 
in the eye and saying, “No ma’am, no way to get 
it there today.” 

“Well, then, I'll just have to go somewhere 
else,” said Gill, turning on her heel and swiftly 
exiting the station. She headed back around the 
corner to the telephone in her office—and hoped 
that her impromptu detective work would help 
to catch some of the crooks who are victimizing 
the lonely and the charitable. 


Preying on 
the vulnerable 


In terms of the 115.6 million postal money or- 
ders sold in 1984, the number of counterfeit or 
altered (raised) ones cashed last year was minus- 
cule; only 4,300—less than one-thousandth of a 
percent. Even in terms of their $150-million dol- 
lar value, in comparison with the value of all 
money orders sold, the loss is barely 1.2 percent. 

But this money often comes out of the pock- 
ets of those who can least afford it, according to 


Postal Inspector Larry Supernaw, a program man- 


ager in the Inspection Service’s Prevention and 
Pianning Division. “The Postal Service loses rela- 
tively little,” says Supernaw. “When our window 
clerks don’t follow the proper procedures to de- 
termine if a money order is good (see page 11), 
they get charged for the altered ones. But they 
rarely slip up. Our people are professionals—they 
know to ‘backlight’ every money order, and they 
know what to look for. 

“A lot of the people who get hurt are the 
mom-and-pop grocers and corner liquor store 
owners,” says Supernaw. “They don’t follow the 
instructions on the back of the money order, 
they don’t get identification—and they’re out the 
money.” 

But, at least a mom-and-pop operation can 
chalk up its loss as a learning experience and 
part of the cost of doing business. That’s not 
true of the people who are swindled out of their 
money in a newer money order scheme. 

D.W. (not her real initials), answered an ad in 
a lonely hearts magazine. She began correspond- 
ing with a man who said that he wanted to 
move to the city where D.W. lived. “You seem 
to be a trustworthy person,” he wrote D.W. “I 
need to know if I can depend on you to hold 
some money for me.” When D.W. agreed to de- 
posit the money in her bank account, a letter ar- 
rived containing a money order for $681.50. 

D.W. endorsed it and, in effect, vouched for it 
when she made the deposit. Then her corres- 
pondent wrote and asked her to send $600 to a 
friend, and D.W. mailed off a check for that 
amount. It was months later, after the money 





order had traveled through the Federal Reserve 
System and reached the Postal Data Center in 
Minneapolis, that D.W. learned that the money 
order was worth only $1.50. The bank debited 
her account for $680, and checks she had writ- 
ten on that amount came back marked “insuffi- 
cient funds.” The “go-between” who had cashed 
her check for $600 couldn't be found, and the 
“friend” who had sent the altered money order 
was beyond reach. 

But it’s not only lonely men and women look- 
ing for love or friendship who become targets. 
The Last Time Ministry, a church in Chicago, 
lost thousands to “Brother Jackson,” who said he 
was so moved by a sermon he heard on the 
church’s television show that he wanted to make 
a donation—which he sent in money orders. 

After the money orders were deposited to the 
church’s account, another letter arrived. Brother 
Jackson asked that all but $200 of “his” money 
be sent to 10 people he had designated as 
“saints.” The church dispatched the checks, only 
to learn later that it had given its own money to 
Brother Jackson’s friends and chances of recov- 
ering it were slim. 


Idle hands 
do the devil’s work 


Who are the cynics who target the lonely and 
the charitable as their victims of choice? Obvi- 
ously they are criminals. In fact, the majority are 
criminals who are already behind bars. 

The man that Postal Inspectors credit for start- 
ing the mini-boom in altered money orders is 
John Wesley Baker, a spectacled, studious-look- 
ing convicted murderer. 

Baker developed his skill in altering money or- 
ders while serving a term at Parchman Farms, a 
Mississippi state prison, according to Postal In- 
spectors in the Investigation Division at Head- 
quarters. Parchman is one of the two state pris- 
ons where the vast majority of altered money or- 
ders originate. Inmates there are believed to 
have produced one out of three of the raised 
money orders that surfaced last year. 

After Baker’s release from the Mississippi 
prison, he was found guilty of murder in Indiana 
and sentenced to a life term in the Indiana State 
Penitentiary. There he apparently taught his craft 
to other inmates. 

The work requires patience and skill. An in- 
mate currently serving in the Parchman facility 
says that his pride in workmanship was what got 
him caught. “Instead of doing them and keeping 
my mouth shut,” he told a postal inspector, “I 
did them and showed them off.” 

While demonstrating how the work is done > 
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for an Inspection Service videotape, the convict 
said he could spend as much as an hour “lifting” 
one digit from a money order. “The people who 
do this are artists,” he said, adding that the $1- 
money order he had raised to $500 in the one- 
hour demonstration was an embarrassment. “I 
could sell it for $10 the way it is, but for me, I'd 
be ashamed of it.” 

Prison inmates sometimes obtain supplies of 
low-value money orders from the pen pals they 
intend to con, or relatives—“to buy comic books 
or enter contests.” Sometimes the money orders 
are smuggled in by “couriers” who go from post 
office to post office buying them; sometimes 
they are mailed into prison by confederates. 

Prison officials at Parchman Farms and Indiana 
State Prison say that lack of funds prevents the 
kind of surveillance on mail that other state pris- 
ons maintain. In a television interview, one of 
them questioned the value of threatening men 
serving life terms with additional time in jail for 
mail fraud. 

But in at least one case, the threat became a 
promise. Just two days before he was due to be 
paroled on his “life” sentence for murder, John 
Wesley Baker began serving 66 years in a federal 
penitentiary—for altering money orders. 


Current and future 
countermeasures 


Suspicion of a new and potentially serious 
problem with money-order fraud began during 
1983, and the dimensions of the problem were 
clear by the end of that year: The number of al- 
tered money orders cashed had suddenly dou- 
bled the total that surfaced in 1982. 
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Since then, the Office of Mail Classification, 
which oversees the postal money order program, 
and the Inspection Service have joined in 
launching a variety of prevention measures, in 
addition to the Inspection Service’s stepped-up 
investigations: 
®@ Urging the two state prisons where the major- 
ity of altered money orders originate to increase 
security measures. One of them, Mississippi's 
Parchman Farms, now stamps each piece of out- 
going mail with a warning, “Any enclosed money 
orders should be referred to your local postmas- 
ter to examine for evidence of alteration in 
amount block.” 
®@ Replacing the former money order form with 
one that contains a solvent carbon. Now, when a 
figure is imprinted on the face of a money order 
and the voucher (copy ) beneath it, the amount 
also appears (in reverse) on the back of the orig- 
inal money order. is 
® Working with the Department of the Treasury, 
which is investigating a new design for Savings 
Bonds, on how to develop a form that will be 
tamper-proof. 

& Investigating the purchase of imprinters with 
newer security features to replace some 40,000 
currently in use. 

®@ Speaking before Chambers of Commerce, bank- 
ing and small-business groups to warn about the 
need to follow proper verification procedures. 

In addition, this fall, the Postal Service will 
begin collecting money order vouchers from 
post offices on a weekly basis, to speed up the 
time it takes to verify that the amount on the 
money order matches the amount on the vou- 
cher. This will provide faster information on lo- 
cations where significant numbers of raised 
money orders are showing up. 

Altogether, these steps add up to a multi-mil- 
lion dollar campaign, according to Richard 
Greene, of the Office of Mail Classification, who 
recommended the expenditure. 

Why is the Postal Service making this kind of 
an investment to stop a relatively small segment 
of the criminal population who, after all, practice 
only non-violent crimes? Looking at it from 
another view, despite what the convicts say, 
very few altered money orders are works of art. 
Some are so crudely done that it defies the imag- 
ination as to how anyone could cash them. Of 
the remainder, in 99 percent of the cases, the 
telltale difference in the thickness of the paper 
in the amount block is clearly evident when the 
money order is held up to a light. So, why take 
expensive precautions to protect people who 
may lose money because of carelessness or ex- 
ceptional credulity? 














The reason was best stated by the Reverend 
David McCullough in a news interview about 
The Last Time Ministry’s experience with money 
order swindlers. “You know,” he said, “you 
never suspect a government check. We would 
think that other checks could be phony, but 
when it comes to a United States postal money 
order—well, almost everybody has confidence in 
United States postal money orders.” His advice 
to others who receive money orders from suspi- 
cious origins: “As the Scripture said—and I should 
have done that—‘prove all things.’ ” 

Reverend McCullough also delivered a sermon 
about this new swindle on the Last Chance 
Ministry’s television hour. The following Mon- 
day, according to Inspector W.E. Getchius of the 
Chicago division, more than a dozen television 
viewers contacted the Inspection Service with 
information about similar experiences—and furth- 
ered on-going investigations. 


The front line 


The Inspection Service and postal money or- 
ders’ “parent” Office of Mail Classification agree 
that the key people protecting the integrity of 
the postal money order are field postal employ- 
ees, particularly window clerks. 

Information provided by clerks in a number of 


TIPS FOR PREVENTING MONEY ORDER SWINDLES 


WHEN YOU CASH MONEY ORDERS 


Precautions you can take to avoid accepting 
altered money orders: 
® Pay particular attention to alerts circulated by 
your management sectional center or the Inspec- 
tion Service. 
® Check the serial number on the money order 
against the most current numbers of those that 
have been lost or stolen. 
®@ Determine that the money order amount is 
properly imprinted (not handwritten or type- 
written) by the issuing office and does not ex- 
ceed the maximum shown on the back of the 
money order. 
® Require and note positive identification on the 
back of the money order, such as information 
from a driver’s license and one or two additional 
items. 
® Examine for alteration or erasure by holding 
the money order to the light. Using direct light, 
make sure there are no areas, especially in the 
amount block, where light passes through the 
form—which could mean that the money order 


states has helped the postal inspectors piece to- 
gether how and where the swindlers are operat- 
ing—and develop cases that have led to convic- 
tions. 

Inspectors also expect the deft piece of de- 
tecting done by Barbara Gill to pay off in a con- 
viction down the road. 

But, as Gill points out, she was only part of a 
chain of postal employees who cooperated in 
the effort. “My clerk, Barbara Murray, had ex- 
cused herself and come back to tell me about a 
woman buying a lot of money orders,” says Gill. 
“I called my section office, and they said that 
they had just gotten a call from the Auburn Park 
Station 20 miles south of us. A man and a 
woman in a red car were traveling north and hit- 
ting stations along the way. That’s how I knew 
to look for a red car from my window. At Au- 
burn Park,” continues Gill, “Gilbert Williams, a 
window clerk, had alerted his station superinten- 
dent, Leroy Spearman, just as Barbara had alerted 
me. Mr. Spearman went outside in time to see 
the customer drive away, but couldn’t get the 
license number. 

“So, you see,” Barbara Gill gently insists, in ef- 
fect summing up how the Postal Service is com- 
bating this new money-order fraud, “it wasn’t 
just me—it was all of us working together.” & 

—Andrea Nellius 


has been altered. 

@ If you believe that the money order has been 
altered, excuse yourself from the customer (“I'm 
sorry, I’m low on cash”), lock your money 


drawer and tell your supervisor about your sus- 
picion. 


WHEN YOU SELL MONEY ORDERS 


® Do not assume that everyone buying low-value 
money orders is a criminal. Become suspicious if 
the customer is unknown to you, acting nerv- 
ously and buying five or more $1 or $2 money 
orders. 

Sif the customer refuses to wait while you and 
your supervisor call the Inspection Service, try 
to remember as many details about his or her 
appearance as you Can. 

@ Never try to apprehend such a person. 

® Notice the color, make and model of car the 
person is driving, and if possible get a license 
plate number. This should only be attempted if 
it can be done without attracting the suspect's 
or a confederate’s attention. 
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USPS JOINS THE SEARCH 





O,. February 22 of this year, Cherrie Ann Mahan stepped 
down from the school bus at her usual stop and began walk- 
ing toward the long driveway that leads up the hill to her 


home. But she never got there. 


Some of the other youngsters riding the school bus later remembered, 
under hypnosis, seeing a dark blue or green van following the bus, and an 
unaccounted-for blue car was also seen in the area. ‘ 

The weather that day was warm for February, recalls Cherrie’s step- 
father, LeRoy McKinney. Snow was melting on the rough-cut track that 
leads to the McKinneys’ home in Cabot, PA, a rural community about 30 
miles north of Pittsburgh. 

McKinney, a mail handler at the Pittsburgh General Mail Facility, was 
working nights at the time and was home February 22 with his wife, Janice, 
a nursing home employee. It was the Friday before the George Washington 
Birthday holiday, and Cherrie had been looking forward to it because she 
was planning to spend the night with a friend. 

Around 4 p.m., the McKinneys heard the familiar sound of Cherrie’s 
school bus groaning to a stop on the road below their home, and, after a 
pause, heard it pull away again. 
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“About five minutes later,” says LeRoy McKin- 
ney, “the little girl up the road telephoned for 
Cherrie. We waited for a while, and then I 
walked down to see where she was. 

“It was muddy enough so that you could have 
seen footprints,” says McKinney, “but there was 
no sign of her reaching our driveway, only 
snow-tire tracks”—as though someone had pulled 
into the driveway to turn around. 

In the space of a few minutes the McKinneys’ 
only child, a dimpled third-grader who loves 
reading, Barbie dolls and her Cabbage Patch Kid, 
had disappeared. 

Cherrie Ann Mahan had become one of the 
nation’s missing children, one of the children we 
hope to help recover. 


JOINING THE SEARCH 


Soon you will see photos of these children on 
bulletin boards in post office lobbies. 
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Shortly, the National Association of Letter 
Carriers will begin publishing the photographs of 
abducted children in The Postal Record, the 
magazine it publishes and sends to all of its 
members. 

Plans are in the works for the Inspection Ser- 
vice to include tips on preventing child abduc- 
tion and exploitation in its crime prevention 
handbook for employees. Postal inspectors are 
all too familiar with the issue of child victimiza- 
tion because of their efforts to stem the tide of 
child pornography sent through the mail. And 
they are becoming increasingly successful at put- 
ting child pornographers out of business and be- 
hind bars—69 arrests in 1984, and 129 to date in 
1985, with another 200 investigations in process. 

Like the hundreds of other private and public 
sector organizations that are joining in the 
search for missing children, the Postal Service 
and its employees are mobilizing to deal with an 


All participation will be on a voluntary basis, 
under guidelines that will be announced in a fu- 
ture Postal Bulletin, and there will be special 
emphasis on avoiding any action that would put 
an employee in jeopardy. 

In general, we will be acting as any other citi- 
zen might—passing along information to the Na- 
tional Center for Missing and Exploited Children 
to help reduce a danger of unknown proportions. 


HOW MANY CHILDREN? 


In a country that knows the number of snail- 
darters in its streams and knows how many 
people are watching television at a given mo- 
ment, that maintains up-to-date statistics on ev- 

alarming national problem. erything from bee stings to bathroom falls, it 

And, considering our size and the geography hardly seems credible that we don’t know how 
we cover, we can have every reason to hope many of our children are missing. 
that we can make a difference. Yet we are only now beginning to learn. 

With 40,000 lobbies in post offices, stations It was, in part, the appalling void of informa- 
and branches, we will be showing photos of ab- __ tion about child victimization that led to the cre- 
ducted children to millions of customers in ation of the National Center for Missing and 
every state and U.S. territory—not to mention our Exploited Children, Washington, DC, in June of 
more than 740,000 employees. last year. 

Meanwhile, more than 200,000 of those em- The non-profit organization was chartered by 
ployees—city and rural letter carriers who visit an act of Congress to become a sorely needed 
every neighborhood in the nation six days a central clearinghouse for information about mis- 
week—will have access to pictures of children sing and exploited children, and to offer re- 
they may be able to connect with the faces of sources and technical assistance to state and 
children they’ve seen on their routes. local authorities and citizens’ groups. 


Richard “Ricky” Barnett 

Born: 11/26/79 

Pestana ee 
m: Grange 
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The center does not investigate individual 
cases; it relays the information it receives to ap- 
propriate agencies for follow-up. Most of its ac- 
tivities are behind-the-scenes efforts to improve 
investigative techniques, aid in developing more 
effective child-protection laws and assist in 
educating the public about how to protect their 
children against abduction and exploitation. 

Still, in a report on its first year of operation, 
the center was able to point to 1,653 children 
who were reunited with their families because 
of its assistance to investigative agencies. 

One of the center’s most visible activities is 
the coordination and distribution of the pictures 
you see on these pages, for publication only by 
authorized organizations. 

Each photo shows the face of a child who, like 
Cherrie Ann Mahan, is counted among the 
“criminally abducted’”—children “abducted or 
falsely imprisoned by an unknown individual or 
non-family member.” 

How many cases of criminal abduction are 
there? We don’t know. Currently, the center has 
more than 80 photos of children in this category 
in addition to descriptions of other missing chil- 
dren whose families can’t provide photos. 

However, the statistics available to the center 
indicate that the actual number of children crim- 
inally abducted each year ranges between 2,000 
and 7,000—and possibly much higher. 








In upcoming months, at the direction of Con- 
gress, the Department of Justice will launch 
studies aimed at providing accurate information 
on a national basis. 


ACALL FOR ACTION 


But we don’t need statistically valid surveys to 
begin taking steps to protect our children and to 
help those who are already missing. 

Child abduction is a preventable crime, main- 
tains the National Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children. “We don’t want families and 
children to be afraid,” concludes the center's re- 
port on its first-year achievements. “We simply 
want them to be careful.” 

To the center, that means teaching children 
how to protect themselves against abduction in 
the same way they are taught not to put objects 
in electrical outlets or run out into the street. It 
means teaching children to take basic precau- 
tions (see box on next page) as soon as they are 
able to articulate sentences. 

In the meantime, the Center for Missing and 
Exploited Children’s 800-number hotline 
(800 - 843 - 5678) provides a means for all of 
us to help a child we think may be at risk. 

From October, when it was set up, through 
May, the toll-free hotline handled nearly 50,000 
calls. Callers provide information about children 
at risk in any way: possible victims of abduction, > 
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If you have 
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about a 
missing 
child, 
please call: 


1-800- 
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Wendy Eaton 
Born: 





From: Edmonton, Alb. 


: 05/26/59 
Date Missing: 05/17/75 
From: Media, PA 





parental kidnapping or sexual exploitation or 
runaways who may need help. 

The number of calls to the 800-number shot 
up this spring when the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Woolworth’s and K-Mart began distributing 
photos of missing children nationally and got 
another significant boost in May. That’s when 
the pictures began appearing on the detached 
address labels that accompany mailings of 
ADVO-System Inc.’s Marriage Mail and Network 
Mail. 

The ADVO-System’s mailings began after the 
Postal Service amended its regulations to permit 
the use of a photo of a missing child on the face 
of address labels for second-, third- and fourth- 
class mail. 

ADVO-Systems, the nation’s largest mailer, re- 
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Etan Patz 
Born: 10/09/72 
Date Missing: 05/25/79 
From: New York City, NY 
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Jennifer 
4 Born: 07/17/71 
: Date Missing: 06/13/80 
From: Maple Heights, OH 
Christina Marie Parrish 
Born: 12/25/67 
Date Missing: 09/06/84 
From: Akron, OH 
nie 
<4 
Dean Marie Pyle (AKA) Peters 
Born: 09/24/66 
Date Missing: 02/05/81 d 
From: Grand Rapids, Mi =? 
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quested the change in regulations and became 
the first to make use of it. Its weekly mailings, 
which bring the photos of missing children to as 
many as 50 million households, require careful 
coordination among the firm’s 21 mailing cen- 
ters around the country. 

The choice of Cherrie Mahan’s photo as the 
first to appear on the ADVO-System’s detached 
labels was sheer coincidence. 

Its appearance generated 110 calls to the hot- 
line number, and each lead was investigated by 
authorities, but without results so far, according 
to the McKinneys. 

Over the months since she disappeared, Cher- 
rie’s parents have received encouragement from 
the authorities and the parents of other missing 
children. “They tell us that she hasn’t been gone 
that long,” says LeRoy McKinney. “They tell us 
that children missing for years have been recov- 
ered. They tell us to have hope.” 

Cherrie’s mother has more than hope. She has 
faith. The strength of it comes through in her 
voice on the taped answering-machine message 
that plays when the McKinneys can’t come to 
the telephone: “Cherrie, I love you,” Janice 
McKinney says calmly and steadily. “Read me 
the number off the telephone you're at, or call 
the operator and ask her to call the Center for 
Missing Children in Washington, and they will 
bring you home.” @ 


—Andrea Nellius 
Juanita Scott Leonard Smith 
Born: 07/28/73 Born: 7/18/67 
Date Missing: 01/08/80 Date Missing: 4/24/83 
From: Chicago, IL From: Brattleboro, VT 
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Regina Mae Armstrong 
Born: 03/16/79 
Date Missing: 06/18/85 
From: Orlando, FL 
Rachel Elizabeth Garden 
Born: 12/30/64 4 
Date Missing: 03/21/80 
From: Newton, 
=— 
Nicole Lynn Bryner tee Jonetie Matthews 
: 03/11/82 ; : 12/20/84 
From: Pittsburgh, PA — From: Greeley, CO 





WHAT YOUR KIDS 
SHOULD KNOW 





If an adult with one arm in a sling asked 
for help lifting a package, would your child 
offer assistance? If an adult asked, “Will you 
help me find my puppy in the woods over 
there?,” how would your child respond? 


These are all-too-common ploys used by child 
abductors, and your children should know how 
to handle them. The National Center for Missing 
and Exploited Children recommends that par- 
ents teach their children, as soon as the child 
can articulate a sentence, how to protect them- 
selves. The child should be taught: 


® If you are in a public place—a store, a mall, an 
amusement park—and get separated from your 
parents, go to a checkout counter, the security 
office or the lost and found and tell the person 
in charge that you need help finding your mom 
and dad. 

® You should not get into a car or go anywhere 
with any person unless your parents have told 
you that it is okay. 

® If someone follows you, on foot or in a car, 
Stay away from that person. You don’t need to 
get near the car to talk to the people inside. 

® You do not have to listen to people just be- 
cause they are grown up. Grownups and other 
older people who need help should not ask 
children for help; they should ask older people. 





Cinda Leann Patiett 


Born: 05/13/68 
Date Missing: 09/26/81 
From: Oklahoma 


® No one should ask you for directions or to 
look for a “lost puppy” or tell you that your 
mother or father are in trouble and that he or 
she will take you to them. 

® If someone tries to take you somewhere, 
quickly get away from them and yell or scream, 
“This man (or woman) is trying to take me _ 
away” or “This person is not my father (or 
mother ).” 

® You should try to use the “buddy system” 
and never go places alone. 

® Always ask your parents’ permission to leave 
the yard or play area or to go into someone’s 
home. 

® Never hitchhike or try to get a ride home 
with anyone unless your parents have told you 
it is okay to ride with hirn or her. 

® No one should ask you to keep a special sec- 
ret. If he or she does, tel] your parents or a 
teacher. 

@ If someone wants to take your picture, tell 
your parents or teacher. 

® No one should touch you on the parts of the 
body covered by the bathing suit, nor should 
you touch anyone else in those areas. Your 
body is special and private. 

® You have the right to say NO to someone 
who tries to take you somewhere, touches you, 
or makes you feel uncomfortable in any way. 


Rene ST ee 
Cynthia Lynn Sumpter 
Born: 07/18/68 
Date Missing: 04/27/74 








For general 
information 
or assistance 
contact: 
National 
Center for 
Missing & 


Exploited 
Children 

1835 K St. NW 
Suite 700 
Washington, 
DC 20006-1203 
202 +634 +9821 
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Jon Dabkowski 


Born: 11/09/70 
Date Missing: 01/14/82 


be 


From: San Jose, CA From: Tarentum, PA 


Taj Narbonne 
Born: 06/18/71 
Date Missing: 03/31/81 
From: Leominster, MA 


Brian Bley! 

Born: 12/02/68 

Date Missing: 02/26/81 
From: Phoenix, AZ 
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USE YOUR 
HEAD BEFORE 
YOU LIFT 













































o get Eddie!” Edward Demars 
hears it all the time around 

the office. When there’s 
something heavy to move, it’s 
“Go get Eddie.” If a mail bag 

is overweight, “Go get Eddie.” 
But Demars knows his cowork- 
ers are only kidding. 

“They know that as a body 
builder, I wouldn’t be foolish 
>, about my strength,” he says. 

7 “So when they say ‘Go get 
@& Eddie,’ I tell them, ‘Oh no. Go get a forklift.’” 

A mail handler at the main post office in 
Springfield, MA, Demars is also a weight lifter of 
note. He won the title, Mr. Eastern Connecticut 
of 1979, later placed second in the Mr. Atlantic 
Seaboard competition and, in 1984, took 6th 
place in the Mr. Bay State competition. 

Springfield boasts another weight lifter among 
its employees. Letter carrier Joseph Gomes of 
the Forest Park Station won the 1983 Mr. East 
Coast Overall competition and the 1984 Mr. 
America Short Class Weight Lifter. 

Both athletes advocate correct lifting tech- 
niques whether your job involves 70-pound mail 
bags or sitting at a desk. “You could hurt your- 
self picking up a piece of paper,” says Gomes, a 
letter carrier since 1977. “That’s why I lift my 
letter trays just as carefully as I lift a 400-pound 
bar bell.” 

Some degree of back pain is probably experi- 
enced by everyone at one time or another, ac- 
cording to Dr. M. Laurens Rowe, an internation- 
ally acclaimed orthopedics consultant. “Fashions 
in nonspecific low backache diagnosis, like those 
of dress, change every few years,” he says in 
Backache at Work. Specific causes range from 
pregnancy to emotional stress and degenerative > 
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Jim Naccarato, a mail 
| handler at the Merrifield, 
VA, MSC, demonstrates 
the correct way to lift a 
package 


Rick Tanner 
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A Joseph Gomes demon- 
Strates the form that has 
won him many body 
building titles. 


disc disease. Only a small percentage of back 
problems result from injury on the job (4 to 16 
percent, according to one study). This is the 
statistic which Demars and Gomes believe could 
be minimized by using the following correct lift- 
ing techniques. 

First, it’s important to recognize six elements 
that can make the human body a perfect lifting 
unit—foot position, back position, chin position, 
grip (palm position), arm and elbow position 
and body position (body weight). 


The feet should be apart, usually one ahead of 
the other. This stance provides a solid base for 
the lift and can help direct the object to its rest- 
ing place. 

When picking up or putting down an object, 
you should always use a squatting position. Keep 
the back straight—not necessarily vertical—to pro- 
vide correct alignment of muscles and vertebrae. 
Tuck in your chin (but not against the chest) to 
hold the spine straight and firm. 

Grip the object being lifted with the palm, not 
the fingers, which have little power. Center your 
weight by keeping the arms and elbows close to 
the body, then balance your body weight over 
your feet and lift with your legs. 

Professional lifters emphasize slow, smooth 
lifting without jerking; lifting without twisting; 
and keeping the load as close to the body as 
possible. “Every inch you hold the load away 
from your body,” says Demars, “adds another 50 
pounds to your lift.” 

It also makes sense to utilize modern concepts 
of general physical fitness and to draw from 
sports medicine such practices as warm-up be- 
fore exertion and reconditioning after layoff. 


“After a vacation, work up to your former level 
gradually,” say the experts. “And think before 
you lift.” 

One good reason for a five-minute warmup on 
arising is to get the kinks out of your muscles. 
Another is to release tension. Joseph Gomes 
once bruised a ligament just by moving the 
wrong way while training. “I was under a lot of 
pressure to succeed and I got careless,” he says. 
“And that can happen just as easily at work. You 
shouldn’t just jump out of bed, race to the office 
and start pitching mail.” 

Here are some exercises that will get your 
blood circulating and start the day smoothly. 
They were compiled by safety officials at the 
Dallas Bulk Mail Center. 

To build strength in the neck muscles and 
ease stiffness, slowly roll the head around in a 
full circle, keeping the back straight. Repeat the 
movement three to five times in each direction. 


Use the “push-and-pray” motion to condition 
shoulders, arms and wrists. With palms together 
in praying position, elbows straight out from 
your body, push firmly for 15 seconds. This also 
helps upper back discomfort. 


Place palms on chest and pull elbows toward 
the back of the body. Hold for 15 seconds, relax 
and repeat. 

Cross your feet and lean forward from the 
waist as far as it’s comfortable, letting your arms 
hang free. Don’t bounce. Close your eyes and 
relax for 15 seconds. Then cross your feet in the 
other direction, lean forward and relax for 
another 15 seconds. 

From a standing position, heels about a foot 
apart and toes pointing outward, squat down 
keeping your feet flat. Grasp your legs slightly 
below the knees and push down with your legs 
as you pull up with your hands for a count of 
10. Then let go of your hands and rise gradually 
to a standing position. Relax and repeat. 

But even using all precautions, you could still 
find yourself on the sick list. An injury that put 
Demars out of competition for a couple of years 
was a freak accident that he couldn’t have pre- 
vented. While he was washing up in a health 
club lavatory, a sink fell on his knee! 

If an injury should occur, your physician 
should be notified immediately. You may need 
ice, massage, medication, bed rest or perhaps all 
four. 

But take it from the pros, prevention is the 
best medicine. It’s not what you lift, but the way 
you lift it that may prevent strained muscles, 


back injuries and hernias. @ 
—Catherine Courtney 
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Meet the USPS Governors 


As part of our series on the 
United States Postal Service Governors, 
we present profiles on Governors John N. Griesemer, 
John L. Ryan and William J. Sullivan. 





Governor Jo N. Griesemer 
was confirmed as a Board member by 
the Senate on April 26 of this year to 
complete a two-year term that ex- 
pires December 8, 1986. He served 
under an interim recess appointment 


from December 1984 to his confirma- 


tion date. 

President of Griesemer Stone Com- 
pany of Springfield, MO, Governor 
Griesemer is also president of the 
General Warehouse Corporation, 
Springfield Ready Mix Company and 
Joplin Stone Company. 

He received a bachelor’s degree in 
civil engineering from the University 
of Missouri in 1953 and served as an 
officer in the Air Force from 1953 to 
1956. 

He is director of Boatman’s Na- 
tional Bank of Springfield, a former 
chairman of the board of the National 
Limestone Institute, president of the 
Missouri Limestone Association, a di- 
rector of the Ozark Council of the 
Boy Scouts of America and a director 
of the Missouri Transportation and 
Development Council. 





Governor John L. Ryan, a vice 


president of MET-PRO Corp. and gen- 


eral manager of its Dean Pumps Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis, was appointed a 
Governor of the Postal Service in 
1983 to complete a term expiring 
December 8, 1989. 

In 1969, he was appointed chair- 
man of the Indiana Public Service 
Commision. He resigned in 1971 to 
become a charter member and the 
second chairman of the United States 
Postal Rate Commission. He returned 
to Indianapolis in 1973 and worked 
as a consultant for three years before 
returning to Dean Pumps as execu- 
tive vice president. 

Governor Ryan is a past president 
and trustee of the Philadelphia Soci- 
ety and a trustee of Hillsdale College 
and the Intercollegiate Studies Insti- 
tute. 





W La. Yon 

Governor William J. Sullivan, 
vice-chancellor and treasurer of the 
University of Maine, was appointed to 
the Board in 1979 for a term that ex- 
pired December 8, 1984. By law, gov- 
ernors may serve one year after their 
term expires if a replacement is not 
appointed. 

Governor Sullivan worked for the 
Postal Service from 1964 to 1976 ina 
variety of positions, including district 
manager, director of planning and 
Senior Assistant Postmaster General 
for Customer Services. He served as 
Regional Postmaster General for the 
Western Region from 1973 to 1976 
when he joined the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Maine. 

Governor Sullivan served as assis- 
tant staff director of the President's 
Commission on Postal Organization, 
which led to the transformation of 
the Old Post Office Department into 
the present United States Postal Ser- 
vice. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Cyrus Pettis (right), reci- 
pient of a Great American 
Family Award, receives 
congratulations from 
Postmaster General Paul 
N. Carlin. 
A GREAT FAMILY MAN 


Cyrus Pettis, a custodian at the Fort 
Lauderdale, FL, Post Office, says the secret 
to fathering a Great American Family is set- 
ting goals. He and his wife, Sara, planned to 
have a large family, they planned how they 
would educate their children and they 
planned their children’s spiritual guidance. 

The children are grown now. All seven have 
graduated from college, two have earned docto- 
rates and one expects to pass his bar exam this 
year. In June they joined their parents and nine 
other families for brunch at the White House, 
where First Lady Nancy Reagan presented to 
each a Great American Family Award given by 
the American Family Society. 


To qualify for the award, families must encour- 


age individual growth, build teamwork and love 
in the home and extend friendship and service 
to others. 

“We always tried to instill a feeling of respon- 
sibility in our children,” says Pettis. “By setting 
the example, we hoped to inspire them to excel 
and to serve others. And because there wasn’t a 
lot of money, we concentrated on their needs 
rather than their wants.” 

Family teamwork enabled all seven children to 
enroll in college, with each graduate going on to 
support the next child in line. At the same time, 
the family concerned itself with community ser- 
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Sam Tsunoda 


vice, such as United Way, the YWCA, needy 
families, the school band and services for senior 
citizens. 

This year, 25 Pettis children and grandchil- 
dren gathered to celebrate Father’s Day. Two of 
his sons surprised him with the keys to a brand 
new pickup truck. “It’s something I always 
wanted,” he says, “but never expected to have.” 


Sam Tsunoda 


GOODWILL GRADUATE OF THE YEAR 


A fireman/laborer at the Puyallup, WA, Post 
Office has been named National Graduate of 
the Year by Goodwill Industries of America, 
Inc. 

Kurt Gullicksen was chosen from Goodwill In- 
dustries vocational rehabilitation programs’ par- 
ticipants who have moved into competitive em- 
ployment in their communities. The honor rec- 
ognized outstanding achievement in overcoming 
a disability. 

While in Washington, DC, to receive his 
award, Guliicksen fulfilled two wishes—both job 
related: He met and talked with Postmaster Gen- 
eral Paui N. Carlin at Postal Service Headquarters 
and visited the National Arboretum to get ideas 
for landscaping the Puyallup Post Office grounds. 
“He hardly needs inspiration for that,” says his 
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postmaster, Pete Craft. “Those lawns are mani- 
cured. I haven’t seen a weed in the year or so 
Kurt has been in charge.” 

According to Beth Brewer, a counselor for the 
Tacoma Goodwill Industries Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter, the quality of Gullicksen’s work was never a 
problem. “He is very thorough, meticulous and 
capable,” she says, “but due to anxiety attacks 
and deep depression he couldn’t stay with a job 
very long. He has arrived at this point in his life 
step by step, and I’m very proud of him.” 

Gullicksen began experiencing depression and 
anxiety attacks at age 16. Ten years later, follow- 
ing a nervous breakdown, he began regular treat- 
ment at a medical center. A state vocational re- 
habilitation division referred him to Tacoma 
Goodwill Industries for work-adjustment train- 
ing, and in eight months he was ready to try a 7 
temporary job. The Postal Service gave him a 10 WINNERS CHOSEN 




















chance and six months later he received a A total of 19,831 employees entered the “Dog 
career appointment. Bite Prevention” contest in the May/June issue of 


As the Puyallup Post Office’s only fireman/la- Postal Life, all seeking the name of the missing 
borer, Gullicksen is responsible for operating a breed of dog in the word puzzle—“Poodle.” In 










low-pressure heating plant and for maintaining addition to the fun of completing the puzzle cor- 
and making repairs to the building, grounds and rectly, the 10 winners chosen at random will re- 
equipment. He has established himself as an ex- ceive $50 gift certificates to the mail order 
cellent worker with high standards and the abil- catalogs of their choice. 

ity to learn quickly and perform accurately. He They are Ed Narvesen, MPLSM clerk, GMF, 
also has a strong understanding of his disability New Castle, DE; E. M. Goreczny, letter carrier, 


and the limitation it imposes. He maintains a reg- Oil City, PA; Alma Lakes, MPLSM clerk, 

ular out-patient treatment program and manages _ Lexington, KY; Charlotte Limbaugh, postmaster, 

his own medication under a physician’s direction. Dudley, MO; Juan E. Martinez, mail handler, San 
Gullicksen was allowed to choose a friend to Juan, PR; Ronald J. Lussier, mail handler, Bulk 















accompany him to Washington to accept his Mail Center, Springfield, MA; James J. Scholl, let- 
award. He chose his counselor, Beth Brewer. ter carrier, Marrero, LA; Willie E. Allen, clerk, 
“Kurt got up in front of 800 people and made a Fayetteville, NC; Shirley J. France, clerk, Lingle, 
fine acceptance speech,” she says. “I’m begin- WY; and Karl Reese, mail processing equipment 
ning to think there’s nothing he can’t do.” mechanic, Air Mail Facility, Seattle, WA. 


This is your magazine | srirec: ty deor or merering pil onecdoes 


we would like to hear from you. Write to Ideas, 
POSTAL LIFE Magazine, U.S. Postal Service, 475 L’En- 
fant Plaza, SW, Washington, DC 20260-3100. 
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RACING WITH THE MOON 

Postal people across the country work together to make Express Mail 
a success. We focus on four employees who talk about the part they 
play in getting Express Mail delivered on time every day. 





MONEY ORDER SWINDLERS 


Criminals, most of them already behind bars, are using altered money 
orders to con money from trusting strangers. Learn how they do it and 


what the Postal Service is doing to stop them. Review tips for preventing 
money order swindles. 





MISSING CHILDREN 

The USPS is joining hundreds of other organizations in the search for 
missing children, one of whom is the stepdaughter of a postal employ- 
ee. Learn how to protect your children from possible abduction. 





ADVICE FROM THE PROS 
Two champion body builders share advice on how to lift without injur- 
ing yourself. 





Governors John N. Griesemer, John L. Ryan and William J. Sullivan are 
profiled. 





POSTAL PERSONALITIES 

A Puyallup, WA, fireman/laborer has been named Goodwill Industries 
Graduate of the Year, and a Ft. Lauderdale, FL, custodian and his fam- 
ily are honored as a Great American Family by PMG Carlin. 


COVER: “Moonlight Express.” Illustration by Randy McDougall. Consolidated Air Freight carries 
Express Mail at night through a “hub” in Houston, TX, to cities across the country. 
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